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While Nature comes most lovingly to fill 
Tlie gaps of ages with her budding life. 
Warm falls the golden light— green wave the trees. 
Crowning the crumbling arches; odors sweet 
Steal through the air and hallow all the place. 
Most sweet it is lo linger round these shrines 
Whose deities have faded into air, 
And given place to Nature's sweeter rule — 
To walk by night, when all is hushed and still, 
Under the Coliseum's broken walls, 
-And hear the young birds twittering in their nests, 
Where the luxuriant vines hang trailing down, 
And the charmed night-breeze dallies with the flowers, 
And high above the craggy walls uprear 
Their bold horizon on the moonlit sky, 
Where the stars shimmer through the ragged rents j — 
Or, on some bright day in the golden Autumn, 
To wander in the Caesars' palace halls, 
Or in the shadows of the Titan stones 
Of Caracalla's baths, where grasses wave, 
And green damp mosses slain the antique designs 
Of sunk Mosaic floors ; — or, when the morn 
Tunes all the earth to sunny harmony, 
To roam o'er the Campagna, and to stand 
Under the Claudian Aqueduct that strides 
Over the lone dead fields, till the eye blends 
The fading arches with the Alban Mount; — 
Or, if it please thee belter, by the tomb 
Where young Aletella lay embalmed in pomp — 
Or, farther on, a little down the hill, ' 
In the cool grotto, quaint and overgrown, 
Where fair Egeria and her Roman prince 
Talked by the sparkling fountain. All along, 
Wherever thou mayst walk, the earth is rich 
With buried power and beauty, as the air 
With a most subtle spirit of delight. 

******** 

And all this must I leave— this, and much more. 
Now, hardly can I think that Rome has been 
For a whole year my home ; — that boyhood's dream 
Has been an actual presence to my eyes. 
That far off shadowy Rome — that dim old Rome, 
That bung in fancy like a sunset cloud — 
I have been here — been with the mighty dead — 
Have sunned my spirit in that distant Light, 
And have been drunk upon that antique wine ! 
Rome ! dear for all the past — Rome ! not less dear 
For what thou hast been to me and mine to-day : 
Fair home, where Italy came every day 
An ideal vision, yet a waking joy, 
Linked with the memory of dearest friends — ■ 
Farewell ! — with sorrowing heart I write the word — 
Farewell ! I tear the needle Irom its pole ; 
Henceforth the memory of thee will be 
My solace and excitement for all time — 
Thy setting light kindle the Star of Hope 
That in the future glimmers o'er my life. 
Some, 1843. C. P. C. 



SELECTIONS. 



PROFESSOR LESLIE'S LECTURES ON 
PAINTING. 

Lectube II. 

1 propose, this evening, to proceed to tho consid- 
eration of the principles on which the Imitation of Art 
may best co-operate with that which formed the sub- 
ject of my last address to you, the Imitation of 
Nature. 

If, from all that has been written on Painting, the 
truth, could be brought out and presented clear from 
every ambiguity of language, the student of the pre- 
sent day would stand in little need of further guidance 
to its true principles. It is not from the want of sound 
dicta, or because enough ha3 not been given to the 
world in the way of theory and criticism, that some- 
thing still remains to be said ; but it is because far too 
much has been written, and because it is the nature of 
error to be more prolific than truth, and because those 
points on which the best writers may be mistaken, or 
what has more frequently happened, which have been 
mistaken by inferior minds, have generally become the 
starting places from which plausible commonplace 
criticism has spread itself out through all the avenues 
of the popular literature of the day. 

The Fine Arts are often selected as themes afford- 
ing opportunities for the display of eloquence and 
learning, and in apparently profound dissertations, 
accompanied often with much valuable information. 



theories are not unfrequently advanced utterly ad- 
verse to the right progress of Art, — theories tho more 
dangerous for their plausibility and the talents with 
which they are advocated. 

From the peculiar fashions now dominant in criti- 
cism, aided as they are by other signs of the times to 
which I will not at present farther allude, I have no 
hesitation in expressing my conviction that the thing 
just now most in danger of being neglected by painters 
is the Art of Painting ; and that want of patronage is 
far less to be dreaded than the want of that which pa- 
tronage should foster. 

I pretend not to offer to you anything new in the 
way of thoory. The general principles on which what 
I have said on Imitation and on wbich all that 1 wish 
to say rests, you may find in two pages of Mr. East- 
lake's Preface to Dr. Kugler's * Handbook of Painting 
for Italy.' The whole Preface is, indeed, a lucidly 
condensed essay on the entire theory of our art, as well 
as on its connexion with the Christian religion ; — and 
as far as principles are concerned, my own observa- 
tions are no otherwise intended than in amplification 
of what is there said. All that I claim, and for which 
it is but just to others that I should take the responsi- 
bility, are the opinions 1 may express and have ex- 
pressed on styles and schools, and their tendencies ; 
and which, if they may appear to be enforced with too 
much presumption, I would take this opportunity of 
saying, that 1 have no other reliance on their infalli- 
bility than I believe all men have on that of their pe- 
culiar opinions. I have, as I suppose has been the 
ease with others, from time to time seen cause to 
change or modify them, and I can only say that what 
I now offer to you have iu no instance been formed 
without careful and repeated re-examination. 

In urging last season as strongly as I could the ne- 
cessity of our keeping constantly in sight the qualities 
of which our Art is made, I am aware that 1 may 
havo laid myself open to the charge of attributing too 
much comparative importance to technical power. 1 
trust, however that with the time I now have for a 
fuller explanation of my meaning I shall be able to 
show that the view I then took of the subject, and 
which another year's reflection has furnished me with 
no reason to change, is not really calculated to direct 
the aim of the young painter unworthily. 

I need not tell you that Art can only be raised to 
the highest elevation of which it is capable by the help 
of science. How much, for instance, does not Paint- 
ing owe to Anatomy and to Mathematics ! and how 
much may the landscape painter be helped by Geo- 
logy 1 Yet the most profound knowledgo of all in 
which their assistance is important to Painting can- 
not contribute in the slightest degree to form a painter 
without another species of knowledge with which they 
have no necessary connexion whatever, and of which 
those most thoroughly acquainted with them may be 
utterly ignorant. 

Now, what I have said of these sciences is equally 
true of Poetry ; and it is very possible that even 
Shakspearo may scarcely have known good painting 
from bad, — though there can be no doubt that his 
perception of a poetic incident or thought in a picture 
would have been quicker than that of most men. — 
Coleridge has noticed that Milton, though he must 
have seen in his youth the greatest works of Art in 
Italy, makes no allusion to them in any of his writings. 

" The eye," as Mr. Eastlake says, " has its own 
poetry," and it is of great importance that we keep in 
mind the distinction between a poetic thought or in- 
cident, and the poetry that is inherent in Painting, 
and without which Painting is not a fine art. 

In the " Cephalus and Aurora," of Nicolo Poussin in 
our National Gallery, the substitution of Apollo for 
the rising sun, as he has managed it, is in the highest 
degree poetic. But the thought alone is a mere imi- 
tation of the poet's, which might have occurred to the 
most prosaic mind. It is entirely, therefore, to the 
technical treatment — to the color, and to the manner 
in which the forms of tho chariot and horses of the 
god melt into the shapes of clouds, in fact, to the 
chiar-oscuro that the incident, as connected with the 
picturo, owes its poetry ; and the same technical qua- 
lities in the hands of .Rembrandt, in one of nis finest 
landscapes, make the sails of a windmill, from which 
the last glow of evening is reflected, eminently poetic. 

Again, in the " Venus and Adonis" of Titian, Cupid 
lies sleeping, — and this thought has been highly and 
deservedly praised. But it may have been suggested 
to Titian by a friend or a book, while the poetry that 
we are sure is his own, and which words cannot ex- 
press, is spread all over his canvas ; it is to be seen iu 
the color, the composition, and the chiar-oscuro, no 
less than in the grace with which, in the group, he has 
escaped from a perilous subject without any sacrifice 
of expression. 

I have never seon the " Polyphemus" of Nicolo Pous- 
sin. To judge from copies, its effect should be light and 
silvery ; but the engraving, alone, shows it to me as the 
most poetic of all the landscape compositions of this 
eminently poetic painter. It is made up of the most 



beautiful and romantic features of Nature, and richly 
peopled from classic and pastoral poetry. The foun- 
tain in tho foreground, flowing from !ho urn of a river 
god, and tonded in its course by a beautiful group of 
nymphs, tells us of the death of Acis. One of the 
nymphs turns to the distant sea, in which Galatea has 
hid herself, and from which Polyphemus endeavors 
to draw her forth by his rude minstrelsy. So 1 under- 
stand the picture ; but whether or not I translate it 
aright, its impression is equally poetic, and was so to 
me before I looked for tho story. Its great feature, 
the form of the giant relieved upon the bright sky as 
he sits on his rocky throne, owes its grandeur to tho 
strictly technical principles of perspective, linear and 
aerial ; and if the painters of antiquity were, as is 
sometimes supposed, unacquainted with the laws of 
this science, it is clear that Zeuxis himself could not 
have given the sublimity this subject has received at 
the hands of the French painter. We are sure, in- 
deed, that neither Orcagna nor any Italian painter, 
before perspective or chiar-oscuro, which includes 
aerial perspective, were understood, could have ef- 
fected such an impression. 

I trust, then, 1 have said enough to show that, in 
enforcing the importance of technical knowledge, I am 
not overlooking the high qualities of Art, but am, in- 
deed, drawing your attention to the only means by 
which they can bo fully displayed. Theso are the 
things that are proper to Painting alone, — and which 
it is too much the fashion to depreciate, as merely 
technical, merely ornamental, or merely sensual. 

I would say to him who undervalues these, — tell 
your story, describe your scene, express your senti- 
ment, or display your learning in words, and you may 
arrive at the honours of a poet or a philosopher ; but 
do not attempt to do so in a language with which you 
are imperfectly acquainted, because you are insensible 
to its worth, — and expect to share the reward of those 
who are skilled in that language, though they may 
not possess ycur imagination or your extensive read- 
ing. 

Let us not be the dupes of words. Let us remem- 
ber that what is technical in Painting has not as yet 
been achieved with tho perfection that may be ima- 
gined even by the greatest painters ; — that what 
is ornamental is in imitation of the ornaments with 
which the Creator has decorated every work of His 
hands ; and that what is sensual is only so, iu an evil 
sense, by an abuse of His gifts. 

There is no word in our language more often mis- 
applied to Art than this word sensual — no modes of 
reasoning more erroneous than those now so much in 
use, based on analogies, that have no real existence, 
between the pleasures of sense. A modern writer, fol- 
lowing a notion of Blake, deprecates, for instance the 
occasional softening of the outline, by comparing it to 
" that lax morality which confounds the limits of light 
and darkness, right and wrong." Not being a painter 
he does not perceive that the occasional softening of 
the outline is in conformity with a law of Nature, and 
he thus sacrifices a principle to a metaphor. This is 
a specimen of the thoughtless mode in wbich theories 
on Art arc often brought forward ; — another instance 
of which is given by the same accomplished and elo- 
quent writer,* and which, that I may do him no injus- 
tice I will quote at length. 

" We find the purest and brightest colors only in 
Fra Angelico's pictures, with a general predominance 
of blue, which we have obsorved to prevail more or 
less in so many of the semi-Byzantine painters : and 
which, fanciful as it may appear, 1 cannot but attri- 
bute, independently of mere tradition, to an inherent, 
instinctive sympathy between their mental constitu- 
tion and the color in question, as that of red or of blood 
may be observed to prevail among the painters in 
whom Sense or Nature predominates over Spirit." 

Now why, I would ask, is the reasoning in this pas- 
sage to be confined to the colors of red and of blue 1 — 
why may it not discover that painters in whom avarice 
predominates are fond of yellow because it is the color 
of gold, — and so on 1 But, in truth, the sensual Cor- 
reggio seems less fond of red than almost any other 
painter. In all of his works, with which I am ac- 
quainted, it is very sparingly introduced. — Then, 
again, a distinction seems implied in the passage I 
have quoted between tho Spiritual and tho Natural, 
as if it were possible to express the spiritual by any 
other medium than the natural. A painter, it is true, 
may be very natural without being spiritual, but that 
which is spiritual in art can only be fully developed in 
the degree in which the painter is natural. 

Though I know nothing of the works of Fra Ange- 
lico excepting through the medium of a few slight 
copies, one or two Daguerreotypes, and some small, 
and perhaps doubtful, specimens of his hand, I will 
not question the justice of the praises that have been 
givon to him by his wannest admirers. 1 do not envy 
the man who can read the accounts handed down to 
us of the character and habits of this sainted painter 



* Lord Lindsay. 
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and his heart not to be warmed. Such a being, bo 
purified from all earthly stain, and living a life so en- 
tirely above tho world,— endued also with genius and 
taste, must have been, as he was felt to be by his con- 
temporaries, the fittest painter of angel natures. But 
then he eould only bring to the task tho imperfect art 
ho possessed, and it seems to me a fatal sign of the 
times against all healthy progress in Painting that it 
is necessary to say that such color and such evanes- 
cence of treatment as Reynolds ha? given to that ex- 
quisite group of winged heads in our National Gallery 
would have made even the angels of Angelico more 
angelic. I say nothing of the character of the cherubs 
of Reynolds. Call them merely beautiful children, if 
you will. Wo know they arc but portraits in different 
views of one child ; but were they as ordinary in 
character as the children of Murillo, I should still say 
that, in color and general treatment, they are the 
most angelic things known to the Art, and simply be- 
cause they are the most natural in the highest sense of 
the word ; and I am convinced that the sincere, the 
truly humble, and therefore the truly teachable An- 
gelico, would have gladly adopted all that Reynolds 
possessed, beyond himself, could ho havo seen it ; yes, 
even though Reynolds has permitted the ringlets of 
his cherubs to float loosely on the breath of Heaven 
instead of arranging them in sculpturesque regularity 
over their foreheads with all the formality of a hair- 
dresser ; and which, as it accords with the style of the 
early Italians, is now considered essential to the adorn- 
ment of angelic faces. 

Tho imitation of Mcdiasval Art, by a concurrence 
of circumstances among which the all-powerful mo- 
tives arising from religious feeling are increasing in 
prominence, is, at present, looked to by numbers 
among painters and writers as the single mean by 
which Painting is to be restored to the highest glories 
she has enjoyed, and by which she may even rise to 
still higher ; and I entirely concur in the belief that 
if anything can accomplish this, a true imitation of 
the medimval painters, — of men who never commenced 
their labors without prayer, will accomplish it. Xheir 
motive was tho highest that can influence the artist, — 
the dedication of all that genius and taste cau accom- 
plish to the service of Him who has given genius and 
taste to men. Every painter, therefore exerted him- 
self to give the best he could, and every succeeding 
painter exerted himself, not to give meiely the same, 
but to find out more and more worthy gifts, till tho 
art grow to a glorious development. The imitation 
of each other, was, therefore, of the right kind, in the 
spirit and not in the letter. And let us so imitate 
them as they imitated each other, and prove by our 
practice that " the spirit giveth life" rather than 
show that " the letter killeth." 

But this is a serious matter. As long as the indis- 
criminate admiration of Mediaeval Art continues, the 
road to immediate fame and perhaps to fortune con- 
sists in an almost servile imitation of its peculiarities. 
It is, moreover, a very smooth and easy road. We may 
enter upon it with the smallest possible stock of ac- 
quirements. Tho powers of imitating all tho subtler 
beauties of Nature, and which have cost so many 
great painters years of study and practice, are not 
only unnecessary, but would impede our progress. — 
These are the arguments in favor of a close imitation 
of such Art ; let them havo their weight. On the 
other hand, I must urge on my younger auditors what 
their experience may not havo yet confirmed, — the 
uncertainty of fashion. The avenue to fame and 
profit that now seems open and widening, may quickly 
do closed or diverted in a direction which those who 
entered it may not bo prepared to follow. I have wit- 
nessed such changes, and am, therefore, not fearful 
that in advising a more difficult system of education, 1 
am endangering the real interests of tho student. 

A system of imitation that rejects what such 
painters as Titian, as Correggio, as Rembrandt, as 
Rubens, and as Reynolds, have revealed to the world 
of the beauties of Nature, is based on a mistake as 
great as it would be in an astronomer to rest satisfied 
with the state in which Astronomy was left by Coper- 
nicus ; and I am not exaggerating when I say there is 
great danger just now of our younger painters being 
led into such a mistake — a mistake from which they 
may not be awakened till the sudden appearance, which 
I will not believe impossible, of some master-mind which 
may effect such a change as the advent of Reynolds ef- 
fected in the portraiture of his country; atone blow, as 
it were, annihilating tho inferior principles on which 
those immediately preceding him had worked their 
way to fortune. 

Now, therefore, I would say to every one of my 
youthful auditors — Accomplish yourself, while you 
have it in your power, to the utmost, in every branch 
of study ; for which of you can tell but that he may 
be destined by his own example to confute tho sys- 
tems that at present so greatly tend to stifle all origi- 
nality in Painting 1 

Any movement that seems, however faintly, to pro- 
mise the return of Pa ; nting to tho service of Religion 



must be welcome to all who wish well to the Art. 
But is it consistent with a reverence for what is sa- 
cred, that painting should be allowed to return to her 
highest service in her least perfect forms 1 Is Church 
music so dealt with 1 Arc imperfect instruments and 
imperfect performers preferred 1 What, I ask, would 
have been thought of such questions by the early 
painters 1 of whom wc know that even when they had 
exerted every talent given to them, and which they 
had cultivated to the utmost — even then the costliness 
of their materials was supposed no unworthy additional 
offering. Yet with us, that Art which is of the 
hastiest production, — which indeed is in every way 
the cheapest, — the most cheaply acquired, and the 
most cheaply dispensed, — for look at the numbers that 
succeed in it, up to a certain point, abroad, the litho- 
graphs, from whose commonplace designs crowd our 
print shops, — that Art is to be dignified by the name 
of high Art, while all the really valuable qualities of 
Painting are still required from those who paint for 
the world. 

The supposed usurping nature of color, by which it 
is thought to draw attention too much from higher 
qualities, we shall always find, has been inferred only 
from Art in which there is little story or expression ; 
and of such Art it would be nearer the truth to say 
that the color does not interfere with the story or ex- 
pression, but reigns paramount only because the story 
and expression do not interfere with it. Does not the 
great beauty of Hogarth's color, instead of interfering 
in the slightest degree, with his story or the expres- 
sion, greatly aid them 1 When we stand before his 
pictures in the National Gallery, is their color, fine as 
it is, ever the first thing we think or speak of 1 The 
truth is that to a cultivated eye it is bad color, that 
which is unnatural, whether from exaggeration or 
from fulling short of the hues of Nature, that attracts 
attention from tho subject and prevents our full enjoy- 
ment of whatever other excellencies the work may 
have, — just as an imminent out of tune would pre- 
clude the ear from the enjoyment of a fine piece of 
music. 

It is most desirable that we should form in our 
minds a standard of excellence in Art abstracted 
from every particular style that has yet existed ; but 
such a standard can only be revealed to us — as it has 
been more or less revealed to every original painter — 
by the comparison of the styles that have existed, 
and the discovery thence of the great principles com- 
mon to all. 

In referring to pictures, I wish as much as possible, 
to speak of those which are immediately accessible to 
us ; but our National Gallery has nothing that can he 
considered as a worthy sp ee ' men of Mediaeval Art. 
The two pictures lately introduced, and attributed to 
Taddeo Gaddi, are hut antiquarian curiosities ; and 
the little Pcrugino, even if genuine, is not a work 
from which the master of Raphael is to be judged. 
Franeia cannot bo classed with the mediaeval painters, 
as he was coteuiporary with Raphael. Still, he is a 
painter whom it is at present much the fashion, with 
the advocates for the imitation of early Art, to praise. 
His two pictures in our Gallery are perhaps not fair 
specimens of his style, for the mediocrity that per- 
vades, them as well in character and sentiment as in 
every other quality, is redeemed only by the head of 
tho Saviour, in the arched one, which is very fine, 
and the more striking by its contrast to the red-eyed 
angels on either sido, — for both of which the painter's 
lay figure might have served as a model. Neverthe- 
less, as I have heard the entire treatment of these pic- 
tures highly commended by critics who would almost 
exclude Raphael from among the religious painters, 1 
would ask any eye acquainted with Art — any but the 
eye of a bigoted devotee to the earlier masters — to 
turn from the silver purity of the Correggios, in the 
same room, to the Francias, and tell me whether he 
does not feel how common, how toneless, and how 
hard their color is compared to that of Correggio. I 
use tho expression hard, for color may be hard, and 
always is so when destitute of the gradations and 
subtle varieties of tint which are inseparable from it 
in nature. 

I am fully aware how often injustice is the result of 
comparisons between dissimilar styles where each has 
excellencies of its own ; yet I must ask you to compare 
Corrcggio's little picture of tho " Virgin and Child" 
with tho largest of the Francias, and tell mo whether 
you do not feel that, in as far as the color and chiar- 
oscuro of the former is more pure, inore refined, and 
thorofore more natural, it is far more in accord with 
holiness of sentiment than that of tho latter — and that 
even with regard to expression, the fi Madonna " of 
Correggio has at least that of maternal joy and ten- 
derness — while the insipid face that Franeia has given 
has not sufficient character to express an earnest senti- 
ment of any kind. 

There is a righteousness overmuch in taste which 
can only end in sheer affectation, and against the mis- 
chief of which the appeal must be to our eyes and to 
common sense. No painter ever spread more of the 



purest light of Heaven over the objects he painted than 
Correggio. If what he shows us by that lignt is not 
Heavenly — if, as Fuseli says, " he could build Heaven, 
but he could not people it " — the light itself which he 
drew down is not degraded. The difficulty, as I have 
more than once stated, is to separate in our minds qua- 
lities which we see united in particular styles of Art, 
and which we are therefore so apt to imagine cannot 
and must not be separated. It was a want of the 
power of doing this that made Blake exclaim, " Cor- 
reggio is a soft and effeminate, and therefore a most 
cruel, demon, whose whole delight is to cause endless 
labor to whoever suffers him to enter his mind." 

The truth is, Blake bad attempted the imitation of 
those natural qualities of Art so often denounced as 
ornamental and sensual ; he had suffered, as he said, 
from " temptations and perturbations " destructive of 
" imaginative power, by means of that infernal ma- 
chine called chiar-oscuro, in the hands of Venetian 
and Flemish demons, who hate the Roman and Flor- 
entine schools." These temptations led him to expe- 
riments in which he failed, and by a consequence which 
he did not see, he failed in an adequate expression of 
his conceptions, many of which are beautiful, and all 
the emanations of 'one of the purest and most sincere 
of minds; while Stothard, a far greater, because as a 
painter a far wiser, man than Blake, by availing him- 
self of tho assistance of everything excellent in previ- 
ous Art, which his correct mind could always separate 
from the objectionable in subject or expression, has 
left a rich legacy to his country of the true, the pure, 
the playful, the graceful, and the sacred — enshrined 
in a style, not faultless, certainly, but his own, and 
under tho direction of a most refined taste. 

And yet Blake's art, imperfect as it is, is more satis- 
factory to me than any of the modern foreign imita- 
tions of the early Italians that I have yet seen, for it 
has an earnestness of expression which I confess I look 
for in vain in the Giottos cf the present day. 

It was greatly for the health and strength of early 
Art, as well in Italy as in Germany, that it did not 
begin with Imagination. And what is true of the pro- 
gress of a school is true of tho progress of an indivi- 
dual — for the young painter who begins with imagi- 
nation (and this was the fatal mistake of Bloke) be- 
gins at the wrong end of the art. Hogarth painted 
portraits and family groups before he began to invent ; 
and the angels of the early Christian painters were 
but a higher order of the attendants of the altar, while 
the attitudes and expressions, and generally the gar- 
ments of their saints, were suggested by the realities 
that were every day before their eyes in churches and 
convents. But in proportion as the imaginative faculty 
developed itself, the painters ceased to introduce into 
sacred subjects pricttly habits, and the practice was 
entirely laid aside by Michael Angelo and R aphael, 
in whose hands the Art became truly Poetic and en- 
tirely Catholic. 

Mr. Eastlake says, that " among the merits or re- 
commendations of the Cartoons may be reckoned their 
being interesting in all places and tc all classes of 
Christians. But for this circumstance, perhaps, we 
should not now possess them ; for when the treasures 
of Art collected by Charles the First wore sold, and 
such pictures as were deemed ' superstitious ' even 
ordered to be ' forthwith burnt,' the Cartoons would 
hardly have been repurchased by Cromwell, to whom 
wc are indebted for preserving them to the nation, if 
they could have been considered to come within the 
proscribed class."* Nothing can more strikingly show 
the Universality of Raphael's mind. 

But the young painter is now told that be must 
" ascend to the fountain head, that he must study Duc- 
cio and Giotto that he may paint like Taddeo di Ber- 
tolo and Masaccio — Taddeo di Bertolo and Masaccio, 
that he may paint like Pcrugino and Lucca Signorelii 
— and Perugino and Lucca Signorelii, that ho may 
paint like Raphael and Michael Angelo."t But, 1 
ask, why should he aim to paint like any, even the 
last of these 1 Why attempt that which never has, 
and therefore I believe never can be accomplished! 
— namely, the reproduction of the exact style of any 
age or master. 

Northcote was told that a picture had been painted 
by a living artist that might be mistaken for a Claude. 
" Then I know," was his reply, "that it is good for 
nothing; if you should tell me that a picture were 
painted as fine as a Claude, it would be quite another 
thing, for to be equal to Claude a painter must be as 
distinct from him as he was from all the painters be- 
fore him. He must have looked at Nature for him- 
self, as Claude did ; availing himself of the assistance 
of previous Art only in the degree in which Claude did 
so." 

We can no more recall tho precise art of a past age 
than we can return to the manners, the customs, and 
the entire mode of thinking of that age. Man, in 
every period of tho world, is essentially the same, but 



* Note to Kogler's "Hand-Book of Painting for Italy." 
f Lord Lindsay. 
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his tastes are so modified by the conditions of the so- 
ciety in which he lives, that all attempts at a literal 
imitation of a bygone epoch become mere affectation, 
and as the spirit of Chaucer is not to be caught by 
adopting his phraseology, or by printing in black let- 
ter, so neither shall we catch the spirit of any school 
or master by adopting that from it which is merely 
contemporary. 

The only system on which the imitation of Art can 
safely proceed must therefore be an eclectic system ; 
but such an eclectic systim as that of Michael Angclo, 
of Raphael, of Titian, of Correggio, or of Rubens. 
The Art, excepting in its very earliest stages, has been 
and always must in reality be eclectic, to advance ; 
nor is it easy to determine how early in Italy eclecti- 
cism began. In the thirteenth century, the sculptor 
Nicolo Pisano greatly raised his own art by engrafting 
on it principles derived from Grecian sculpture, and 
his example had much influence on the style of Giotto. 
From that time eclecticism, as long as it pointed to Na- 
ture, steadily advanced Painting, and will always ad- 
vance it, excepting when, in the hands of the manner- 
ists, it points from Nature. 

If the eclectic system of the Caraeci " scattered," as 
Fuseli expresses it, "the seeds of inedioerity over Ita- 
ly," but which, as he remarks, " found a more benign 
soil and reared a more abundant harvest iu France," 
it was' the effect of eclecticism looking too exclusively 
at Art; and this prevented the Caraeci themselves 
from taking the highest rank among painters, though 
I cannot but think, from the praises given by Rey- 
nolds, and by Fuseli, to some of their works, they oc- 
casionally equalled the greatest. I have seen a copy 
from a " Madonuaand Child," by Lodovico, that in the 
expression of maternal tenderness surpasses, to my 
mind, any conception of the same subject I am ac- 
quainted with, even by Raphael. Fuseli, indeed, 
whose verdicts can seldom be reversed, calls Lodovico 
"the sworn pupil of Nature." Where the Caraeci 
and their followers failed, therefore, it was not because 
their system was eclectic, but because, though they 
possessed powers calculated to raise them occasionally 
to the highest places of Art, they were yet not powers 
of sufficient strength to sustain them there. 

There is perhaps more of what is eclectic in the art 
of Raphael than in that of the Caraeci ; but all this 
helped him to the acquirement of so much more of Na- 
ture. Rubens has been called, and justly, by your 
late Professor of Painting, " a great eclectic." I need 
not remind you of the inscription Tintoret placed over 
his door — nor would it, I apprehend, be difficult to 
show that even Rembrandt, entirely distinct and ori- 
ginal as he may appear, was an eclectic. 

All these great painters differed only from the lesser 
eclectics in this — not that they loved Art less, but that 
they loved Mature more ; and from this greater love 
they understood Art better ; nor is there any reason 
why, in I be style of Rembrandt, another element 
might not have been added with immense advantage, 
namely, beauty of personal form, which would have 
made him more eclectic and, at the same time, more 
natural ; for the undue amount of ugliucss and de- 
formity in Rembrandt's jncturcs is as unnatural as the 
all-pervading beauty now so much aimed at and so 
easily attained, and which is very far from leading to 
the ideal — the ideal always making beauty subordi- 
nate to character. 

How far the adoption of a thought, incident, or at- 
titude, from previous Art is liable to the charge of 
plagiarism has been satisfactorily determined by Fu- 
seli. Wherever such a translation can be made with 
a certainty of improvement, it merits commendation — 
wherever not, let it be given np to the severity of cri- 
ticism. Masaccio is not robbed by Raphael, but in- 
deed honored and made more known. 

At the same time the habit of looking much into 
Art for suggestions of incident, attitude or composition, 
is full of the danger of encouraging indolence and re- 
pressing originality. 1 know that Flaxinan, classical 
and eclectic as he was, derived the hint of many of his 
most elegant compositions and single attitudes from 
the street and from the drawing-room ; and Stothard 
spoke of walking the streets for his subjects. 

When all of a picture that has to do with words— 
when its theme, its incidents, the peculiarities of its 
composition, and the passions it expresses are de- 
scribed, "the greatest is behind" — the something, 
whatever it may be, that according to a phrase we are 
so often obliged to use, must be seen to bo' felt. 
Hence, when Sterne's critic speaks of the " Correg- 
giosity of Correggio," the absurdity is in the sound 
and by no means in the sense, for such words as Ra- 
phaelesque, Titianesquc, and Michael Angelesque, are 
naturalized and indispensable to the language of criti- 
cism. Were it otherwise — were it possible that any 
other medium could communicate that which Painting 
communicates, the Art, as analogous to Poetry and 
Music, would not bo required. Portraiture would then 
bo its highest object, together with the assistance it is 
capable of rendering to Science. 

This indescribable something that distinguishes the 



style of every painter, and that gives to the works of 
the greatest a value difficult to estimate and impossi- 
ble to analyze, is that to which [ briefly alluded in my 
last Lecture — the reflection of the painter's mind from 
his canvas ; nor do I hesitate to say that every painter 
— good, bad and indifferent — equally expresses his own 
mind in his works ; for the most exact, the most ser- 
vile imitator, in the endeavor to appropriate to him- 
self the mind of another, dif plays the poverty of his 
own. 

I am aware of the division made by the Germans of 
the art into the subjective and the objective, of which 
I will quote Mr. Eastlake's explanation : " In the Ger- 
man sense," that gentleman tells us, " the subject is 
the human being, the object all that is without him. 
When the tone or tendencies of the individual mind 
very perceptibly modify the nature of the materials 
with which it has to deal, this is called a subjective 
mode of conception or treatment. When, on the other 
hand, the character of the individual is comparatively 
passive, and that of the object chiefly apparent, this 
is called an objective mode." 

The distinction is therefore admitted to be but one 
of degree ; and I cannot but think that, made where 
it generally is made, it would be found to vanish al- 
together on- close examination, and it would be ad- 
mitted that the art of Raphael, for instance, is as 
much modified by his own mind as that of Rembrandt, 
taking into consideration all the circumstances of dif- 
ference of country, of the ages in which they lived, and 
of their training. 

Such a distinction however might, I think, be well 
made between those styles in which the subject is sub- 
ordinate to the art, as that of Paul Veronese and the 
Bassans, and those in which the art is made the medi- 
um of the subject as that of all painters down to 
the time of Raphael. 

It may be said that among painters, and great ones, 
the styles of some are so similar that their works are 
often not easily distinguishable, as in the cases of Gi- 
orgione and Titian. I am not sufficiently acquainted 
with the works of Giorgione or the early style of Ti- 
tian to pronounce with certainty what I believe to be 
true, that an intimate knowledge of them would ena- 
ble a competent judge to distinguish their hands in 
every case. It must be remembered that Giorgione 
died young, and there are instances of artists, eotem- 
poraries, who, up to the time of life at which he and 
Titian were separated, as closely resembled each other, 
but who afterwards displayed a marked difference of 
character. There are pictures of Rubens and of Van- 
dyke which may readily be mistaken for the work of 
either, yet how diverse do the powers of their minds 
appear when the products of the life of each are com- 
pared. Paul Veronese painted a " Nativity," in evi- 
dent close imitation of the Bassans — of whoso style he 
was so great an admirer that he placed his sou as a 
pupil with Giacomo ; yet the gentility of Paulo is ap- 
parent through the disguise, and I have seen skillful 
imitations by David Teniers of different masters, but 
in which he is always discoverable. 

The Art is, in truth, a great tell-tale, and no paint- 
er can effectually conceal himself in it from those who 
understand its language. Of all the qualities of the 
mind, there is nothing more sure to bo betrayed by 
the pencil than innate vulgarity — no matter with how 
high an aim, or with how much of learning, or of tech- 
nical power it endeavors to pass for what is lofty. On 
the other hand, a mind is sometimes discovered by the 
Art alone to be much superior to any pre-judgment 
that might be formed from our knowledge of the edu- 
cation or personal habits of the individual. 

Of this, I know not a more remarkable instance 
than Morland, whose works display a natural refine- 
ment of taste which, as in the best Dutch Art, is the 
more striking from the homely character of his sub- 
jects. When wo look at his pictures, we must con- 
clude that dissolute habits, which in the prime of life 
destroyed this extraordinary man, were in great part 
to bo attributed to the denial of all education to him, 
excepting in his art, by a sordid father, and which 
greatly increased if it did not produce that shyness of 
manner which drove him from decent society to the 
alehouse and the stable ; while it left him unfurnished 
with any resources of relaxation excepting in low in- 
dulgence. But whatever were the failings of Morland, 
and however to be accounted for, there is not the 
slightest taint of vulgarity in any work of his hand 
that I am acquainted with. He is often homely, often 
slight to a fault, and it is said he was employed by a 
patron to paint a series of immoral pictures ; yet such 
is the refinement of his color, and his true feeling for 
the simplicity of Nature, that his works will always 
sustain companionship with those of Gainsborough, 
which can be said of no painter in the least degree 
vulgar. 

The essence of the vulgarity that is most offensive 
is pretension ; and it therefore generally aspires to the 
high places of Art, where it. shows itself in every spe- 
cies of false sentiment. It greatly affects the super- 
fine — it produces tho mock heroic — and all the numer- 



ous mistakes of the exaggerated for the grand and the 
poetic. 

The styles of Sprangcr and Goltzius are vulgar from 
their inflation, from their attempted imitation of art 
that was far above their powers of comprehension. 
Rubens, Rembrandt and Murillo are vulgar when 
they give us meanness of character where elevation is 
required. Instances from tho works of the first and 
the last are close at hand— the Moses and Aaron in 
the " Brazen Serpent " of the former, and all the per- 
sonages in the "Holy Family" of the latter, in the 
National Gallery ; hut the utter and most remarkable 
subversion of the Art by vulgarity, for it was vulga- 
rity mixed with the highest refinements of vice, took 
place in France in the reign of Louis the Fifteenth. 

It began indeed under that of his predecessor, a 
monarch who fancied he showed his taste by ordering 
the works of Teniers out of his rooms. It was natural 
that the court from which such sterling art was ban- 
ished should be the one from which Nicolo Poussin 
chose to banish himself. But the sovereign found a 
painter to his mind in Lebrun, a man of great ability, 
but essentially commonplace, though showy and pom- 
pous. The style of Lebrun reigned supreme under 
royal patronage, and met with a host of imitators, un- 
til, still following the court fashions, French art dege- 
nerated into that utter vulgarity and indecency which 
characterized it in the reign of Louis the Fifteenth, 
under a surface of the amiable, the genteel, aud what 
passed for the graceful. The exquisite taste of Wat- 
teau was, as might be expected, cast into the shade 
during this triumphal march of corruption. But for 
his subjects, he would have been as much out of place 
in France as Nicolo Poussin had felt himself to be — 
for his refinement was lost on the age. He had, how- 
ever genius enough to unite the Opera with Nature, 
no easy task, and he therefore painted what fell in 
with the taste of the times — and yet, from his match- 
less art, has remained the delight of succeeding ages. 
The merits of Watteau, indeed, arc such as almost to 
cover the multitude of sins, in taste, of the times in 
which he lived — and this is saying much. There ex- 
ist always Lebruns, Coypels, Bouchers, Rigauds, and 
Lancrets, and many of them, though not always de- 
tected, under the disguises of the time — while such 
painters as Poussin and "Watteau arc ever rare, and 
often in danger of being jostled aside by their more 
successful, though inferior, rivals. 

I must remark that there is always a correspondence 
in the taste for color and ebiar-oscuro, and the taste 
in all the other elements of Painting. Thus, in these 
qualities, if Poussin is unequal, he is always far above 
Lebrun — and of Watteau, I need not say that in these, 
as well as in all technical skill, he is transcendant ; 
and when we consider the difficulty that even genius 
finds in withstanding the influence of fashion, it is 
wonderful that he should have achieved what he did 
in his age and country, in which he appeared like a 
diamond surrounded by counterfeit gems. 

To convey some notion of what I mean by vulgarity 
of'color, I would direct your attention to the series of 
small pictures, by Lancrct, in the National Gallery, 
and ask you to compare them with the exquisite spe- 
cimen of Watteau, from the Dulwich Gallery, now in 
our School of Painting. If you look for a few min- 
utes at the Lancrets— particularly at the one that re- 
presents " Youth " — and then turn to the " Marriage- 
a-la-Mode," you will feel at once the healthiness of 
Hogarth's color as well as of his moral sense. Such 
are the contrasts that teach us what is right. 

I have dwelt on this period of the French school be- 
cause it seems to me important to show that vulgarity 
of mind may, like any other contagion, pervade an 
entire epoch, with here and there an exception. Not 
that we are to suppose there is more innate vulgarity 
in one age than in another, but that where vulgarity 
is patronized by fashion it will be called out in all di- 
rections, the demand supplying the commodity, to the 
hindrance of all real refinement of taste ; and so it will 
be with every other quality. 

" The age of Julio and Leone," said Fuseli, " de- 
manded genius for its own sake, and found it ; the age 
of Cosmo, Ferdinand, and Urban, demanded talents 
and despatch to flatter their own vanity, and found 
them too ; but Cosmo, Ferdinand, and Urban, are 
sunk in the same oblivion or involved in the same cen- 
sure with their tools. Julio and Leone continue to 
live with the permanent powers which they had called 
forth." 

WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 

[In the February number of Blackwood's Magazine 
there is an interesting Memoir of the painter Collins, 
founded upon a Biography of him lately published. 
In the course of it an extract is given from his journal, 
in which he speaks of having talked upon religion 
with Allston. In this connection the reviewer thus en- 
largos upon the character of our great artist :] 

" In one of the above extracts, mention is made of 
a religious conversation with Washington Allston. 
Elsewhere a more detailed account of this very su- 



